LOUISA SANFORD. 
or, THE EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 
“Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingredient is a devil.” 


There is a deep, unpleasing melancholy in the toll of a bell! how 
it harrows up our feelings, and makes our hearts ache! That doleful 
sound is the messenger of the departure of some spirit to “that 
undiscover'd country from whose bourne no traveller returns,” telling 
that some form once filled with life and vigor, and blooming with health 
and beauty, is about to be consigned to the cold and silent tomb. How 
many eyes are streaming with tears! how many hearts are left 
desolate | What a sound for reflection! perhaps, ere long it may sound 
our funeral knell! 


“There is in souls a sympathy with sounds. 


Some chord in unison with what we hear Is touched within us, and the 
heart replies— 


With easy force it opens to the cells Where Memory slept.” 


How fraught with misery is that mournful sound falling upon my cars, 
spreading far over hill and dale, telling that some friend is gone, and 
associating in my thoughts the recollection of a sad event with which 
that sound is connected, wafting me back to a far-distant period, and 
arousing in my heart sensations which have long lain dormant | have 
often heard the toll of the church-bell, yet it has ever produced a 
feeling of awe in me, since being connected with an event which | 
shall here narrate. 


Louisa Sanford was the only child of Colonel William Sanford, one of 
the wealthiest and most respectable planters in the South. He had 
devoted the earlier portion of his manhood to the practice of law in the 
city of Augusta, and possessing a superior intellect, and considerable 
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talents, both legal and literary, he soon became eminent in his 
profession. Having a handsome appearance, and above all an 
unblemished moral reputation, he had little difficulty in engaging the 
affections, and obtaining the hand of Louisa Styles, one of the most 
beautiful, wealthy and accomplished young ladies in the city; a 
circumstance which placed him far above the world; and being 
regardless of fame, he, shortly after his marriage, abandoned his 
profession, purchased a plantation a short distance, from town, and 
removed to the country to obtain that repose and retirement his nature 
loved. Mrs. Sanford, being an orphan, had no fashionable mama to 
urge her stay in the city; and having an affectionate and conciliating 
disposition, it was with pleasure she renounced all the gaieties of town 
for a life in the country. They had been married but a few years before 
Mrs. Sanford fell a victim to consumption, leaving an inconsolable 
husband and Louisa, the subject of this narrative, an infant about one 
year old. Colonel Sanford was, for several years, a prey to the 
deepest melancholy, and frequently subject to alienation of intellect; 
but time, the assuager of all griefs, gradually restored him in a degree, 
though he never entirely recovered his former gaiety of spirits. 


Louisa was now the only being on whom he could bestow his affection 
and care; and as each succeeding year made her more interesting, 
how plainly could her father see all the beauty and loveliness of his 
dear lost wife concentrated in his child. How kind and devoted a father 
was he; not even neglectful of those delicate attentions which 
mother’s bestow on their children. Having nothing to occupy his time 
but the improvement of his beautiful residence, he superintended the 
education of his daughter. Possessing a mind of the first order, and 
having omitted no opportunity of improving it, he was well calculated 
to impart to Louisa that instruction so necessary to the adornment of a 
young lady; hot neglecting to have her taught all the minor 
accomplishments. Louisa possessed a sprightly intellect, and having 
so competent ah instructor as her father, she had acquired more 
useful knowledge at the age of fifteen than young ladies, who are sent 
to boarding-schools , usually do at twenty. 'When Louisa had attained 
her fifteenth year, her father concluded it was time for her to see a 
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little more of the world, and forthwith made arrangements for making a 
tour through the Northern States. 


It was in the pleasant month of April, 18—, that Colonel Sanford and 
his daughter set out on their journey, in their own private coach, so as 
to jaunt leisurely through the States they intended visiting, make 
observations on the country, and if they took a fancy to any particular 
spot, to sojourn there so long as suited their inclination; a mode 
decidedly preferable (to one who travels for pleasure and information) 
to being whirled along on a railroad at such a rapid rate that you have 
no time to view scenery, for every thing seems blended into one; or 
travelling on a steamboat with the constant dread of striking a snag, 
and sinking, or getting blown up. Colonel Sanford travelled as far 
north as New Haven, and he was so charmed with that beautiful town, 
that he concluded to remain there some length of time. A few weeks 
after his arrival, he visited various female schools, and finding one, 
the discipline of which pleased him so well, that he entered Louisa, 
resolving if she would consent to a separation from him, he would 
leave her and visit England. There was an attraction and a charm in 
the society of Colonel Sanford, which, notwithstanding his habitual 
reserve and melancholy, won the hearts of all those with whom he 
became acquainted; so that it was not long before he had a circle of 
admiring friends. Intelligent, and well-bred, and having almost 
constantly by his side his beautiful and charming daughter, and his 
reputed wealth, (for it will have its attractions) it is but natural that he 
should be burthened with attentions. Louisa soon obtained the name 
of “Lily of the South.” There were several young men from the South, 
then students at Yale, and among them was George Leonard, the 
handsomest and most talented young man in College. Louisa had not 
seen him since he was a mere stripling, and scarcely had she 
renewed her acquaintance with him, ere he won her admiration. 
George was an uncommonly interesting young man, he was 
handsome, polite, and genteel in his manners, and highly gifted with 
that talent of displaying to advantage in conversation, all the 
knowledge he had acquired. 


Oh,” thought Louisa, when he would depart from her presence, “what 
a melodious voice, what a handsome face! surely George has 
produced a sensation in me | have never before felt; how interesting 
and intelligent he is—T think father had best leave me at school while 
he visits England.” 


The commencement was soon to take place, and Colonel Sanford 
remained to witness the examination of the students. George Leonard 
had always stood first in his class, and how Louisa’s heart exulted, 
how her bright eyes sparkled with joy, when she learned that the first 
honors of the institution were awarded to him. Her father now began 
to observe that she took an unusual degree of interest in young 
Leonard, and would often warn her not to lose her heart before she 
became better acquainted with his general character and disposition. 
But it was too late to warn her, for George had already disclosed his 
passion to her, and though she had not told him in words, but u those 
looks that tell more loud than words,” had betrayed her, and he felt 
assured that his feeling was reciprocated. 


Colonel Sanford, having arranged matters for his departure, with an 
aching heart took an affectionate leave of his daughter, with much 
weeping from her, and a secret regret that she had consented to a 
separation from her beloved parent When George Leonard left home 
it was the intention of his parents for him to remain at New Haven until 
he completed the study of law; but a few weeks after the departure of 
Colonel Sanford he received a letter from his father, then a merchant 
in Augusta, informing him that his house had failed, and his pecuniary 
circumstances would not admit of his keeping his son from home, and 
also advising him to return and pursue his studies, as it would be less 
expensive to him. George returned, but not without obtaining the 
consent of Louisa to their union, when she completed her education, 
provided her father acquiesced. Louisa felt assured that her father 
would not oppose her wish, as he was always eager to gratify her in 
every thing. 


“How can he,” thought she, “oppose my union to a man of George’s 
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acknowledged talents, | doubt not before the lapse of many years, his 
name will be upon the tongues of millions, halls will resound with his 
eloquence, and many will feel honored to look upon his handsome 
face.” With how much pride was her love mingled; how her heart 
swelled with exultation at the thought of becoming the wife of such a 
man, as she imagined George Leonard was destined to become. 


Shortly after George’s arrival at his native town, his father removed to 
a small town in the newly settled part of the State, and commenced 
business on a smaller scale. George was spoiled by the flattery of his 
friends, and like many young men who have honors conferred on 
them, he concluded that he had arrived at the acme of perfection, and 
being, too, elated at the prospect of marrying the daughter of a man 
so opulent as Colonel Sanford, he entirely abandoned the idea of 
learning a profession. Having no honorable employment, and as it is 
natural for us to be engaged in some way, he was gradually becoming 
familiar with all the vices of the day; and before the expiration of one 
year he had become an adept in gambling, and its accompaniment, 
drunkenness, and had actually grown old in vice. His father being now 
in reduced circumstances, was unable to furnish him with the money 
requisite for his course of life; and that young man, but a short time 
since, the pride and hope of his family and friends, had become so 
debased, so destitute of all honor, as to draw large sums from various 
houses in the city, alleging that he would refund them after the 
consummation of his marriage. He did not neglect, in the mean time, 
to write often to Louisa, pretending he was making rapid strides in his 
studies. | might here pause and descant on the beauties of virtue and 
the deformity of vice, but my object is “to point a moral,” not M adorn a 
tale,” and | will leave that for the reader. Time rolled on with Louisa 
without any occurrence worthy of notice. The ensuing autumn her 
father returned, and took her home; she, of course, during their 
journey, acquainted him with all that had transpired between herself 
and George Leonard. When they reached Augusta, George was the 
first on the wharf to welcome their arrival, and accompany them to 
their residence, which was only a few miles from the city. 


He soon unbosomed himself, begging his consent to their union. 
Colonel Sanford was a man of calmness and reflection, and withheld 
a final answer until he visited town, and learned something of 
George’s private character. Of this, he did not receive correct 
information, it being generally known to George’s acquaintance that 
he was betrothed to Louisa Sanford, they of course concealed from 
her father all his irregularities, and gave to him a character he did not 
deserve. Many who felt attached to him for his social qualities, 
secretly wished that marriage would produce a reformation in him. 
Colonel Sanford would not consent to their marriage until George had 
agreed to live with him. 


“How can you,” said he to Louisa, “leave your father’s hearth so 
dreary and desolate as it will be when you go from me?” 


Louisa assured him that she had no wish to quit her dear home, and 
she knew George would not be so cruel as to take her from him. A 
few months after their arrival, Louisa and George were united, and 
their nuptials were celebrated in the most splendid, manner. Never 
before had those halls so resounded with joy and merriment, and 
none amid that glittering throng was so joyous and happy as Louisa. 
Methinks | now see her sylph-like form, gliding with grace and 
elegance through the mazy dance. Happy, light-hearth girl | little did 
she imagine that she was wedded to a man destitute of all moral 
character! little did she dream of the misery her young heart would 
soon have to suffer! What a wise order of Providence, that we are not 
permitted to look into futurity! Our most happy moments would be 
constantly embittered by some reflection of a disagreeable nature. 


George and Louisa had not been married a year, before he became 
heartily tired of a country life; it was not in accordance with the habits 
he had formed previous to his marriage. He began to take rides in the 
city, every day prolonging his stay more and more; frequently 
returning after dark, and to the great surprise and deep mortification of 
his wife, often highly intoxicated. At last he made known his intention 
of removing to town, and urged as a reason, that it best suited his 
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business; and Louisa could hear from, and see her father almost 
every day. But it was more with a view of concealing his irregular 
conduct, and freeing himself from the immediate observance of his 
father-in-law. 


Colonel Sanford had by this time discovered, to his great horror, the 
habits of his son-in-law, and warmly opposed his leaving his house, 
thinking that keeping him in the country, with Louisa’s affection and 
devotedness to him, would yet turn him from the errors of his ways; 
but all his remonstrance was unavailing, for George persisted in his 
determination to go. Colonel Sanford purchased them a house, and 
furnished it in a beautiful and elegant style. It was with a heavy heart 
that Louisa quitted her dear paternal home. Poor girl! she had even 
now shed many bitter tears' of grief, and felt that keen sorrow which 
none but a confiding and affectionate wife can feel, when she secs 
her husband, the idol of her heart, him to whom she has plighted vows 
of eternal love, reeling with intoxication, and growing cold and 
indifferent to her. Her father saw it all; her pallid cheek and tearful 
eyes had not been unobserved; and how keenly did she feel for his 
dear child. 


Leonard, after removing to town, began to devise plans to get a larger 
portion of the property in his possession, and he induced his father-in- 
law to establish him in the mercantile business. Colonel Sanford 
fondly hoping that he would have a fondness for business of that 
nature, and become himself again, readily invested a portion of his 
property in that way; but it was not long before it was all squandered. 
The sums which ho had borrowed before his marriage had to be 
repaid, duns beset him at almost every comer of the streets, and he 
drank more and more, to the entire neglect of his business. Night after 
night, he left his devoted wife with no one but the servants. How 
heart-rending it was, to one of her sensibility, to see her husband 
sinking every day deeper in vice, and becoming callous to her 
entreaties. She used every means in her power to induce him to 
remain at home, but he was deaf to her. The wine cup had more 
charms for him than his beautiful and affectionate wife. How many a 
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heart has been made desolate and wretched, how much domestic 
peace and happiness have been forever destroyed by that “demon 
wine |” Leonard had drunk of this poison until it had eradicated every 
feeling of refinement and sensibility in his nature. It is an old adage 
“that when things get to their worst they must mend.” Louisa thought 
her husband could not get any worse, and closely did she hug to her 
bosom the hope that he would yet reform; but vain was that hope. Her 
father was in the fall of 18— elected senator from the county of 
Richmond, and had now to leave for the seat of government. He 
visited his daughter, the day previous to his departure, and urged her 
to accompany him, as he could not bear the thought of leaving her in 
her present distracted state of mind, and be so long absent from her; 
but she would not consent to leave her husband. 


Leonard was constantly in the habit of staying out all night, but he was 
absent from his house several days, and his wife knew not where he 
was, and she dared not send a servant to his various haunts to inquire 
for him, for it had more than once subjected her to his abuse. Oh! the 
agony, the anxiety she felt during these days, imagining every thing 
horrible to have befallen her husband; with no one to unbosom her 
feelings to, for she was too proud and high-minded to tell her sorrows 
to a mere acquaintance. She had few visitors to relieve the monotony 
of her dreary life, for as it is the destiny of woman (no matter what her 
merits or demerits may be) to sink or rise with her husband, her 
friends were gradually falling off. At length he came home at a late 
hour of the night, and called to his servant for a light. Louisa heard his 
footsteps in the hall, that sound that had so often made her heart 
bound with joy; she listened, but he approached not her chamber; he 
had ascended the stairs, she called to him, but he made no reply; she 
followed him, and looking into the room he had entered, discovered 
him sitting by a table, with his head leaning on his hand. She 
approached him, and putting her arms affectionately around him, 
inquired if any thing unusual had occurred, and why he had remained 
so long from her; but he made no reply. h “George, dearest George, 
have | ever done aught to displease you? Come to our chamber, for it 
is very lonely without you—will you not notice your wife who loves you 
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so dearly?” He sarcastically reiterated “loves. “Yes,” she continued, 
“though you are deaf to my entreaties, and leave me night after night 
alone and wretched, though you have lost all respect for yourself and 
love for me, still | love you with that same deep and fervent love as 
when | first called you husband. Dearest husband leave off these 
dreadful habits, for | feel there is yet much happiness in store for us.” 


Leonard, like all drunken husbands, construed all his wife said into a 
reproach on his evil ways; he was highly excited, and in his violent fits 
of drunkenness often spoke to her in the most harsh manner; he 
arose from his seat, and commanded her abruptly to leave his 
presence. Poor Louisa, almost heart-broken, slowly retraced her steps 
to her solitary chamber, not to sleep, but to give vent to her feelings. 
Next morning, at the dawn of day, she heard him call his servant, and 
order him to pack his trunk. She immediately entered the room, and 
inquired if he were going to leave home; he replied, “yes!” 


“Will you not let me go with you, dear husband?” 


He told her she could not go with him, that he was going to Savannah. 
He ordered his servant to take his baggage to the boat, and arose to 
leave the house. His wife clung to him and wept, imploring him to tell 
her what had occurred, for she saw something unusual in his looks. 


“Dearest George,” she cried, “will you not give me a parting kiss!” But 
in sullen silence he pushed her from him, and hastened from the 
house. Louisa paced the room in the greatest agitation, conjecturing 
what could take him from home, and why he left her so abruptly. Her 
faithful waiting-maid entered the room, and tried in all the simplicity of 
her soul, to console her mistress; she told Louisa that her master had 
left a letter on the table. Louisa ran to the table, on which were placed 
writing materials, and found a sealed letter; it was not for her, but was 
directed to one of his most intimate friends. Hoping to find something 
in it connected with the strange conduct of her husband, she opened 
and read it; the whole mystery was revealed to her. He disclosed the 
whole course of his life, from the time he left College, reproached 
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himself for neglecting his amiable and excellent wife—he had been 
faithless to her—he was wholly unworthy of her—he was going he 
neither knew, nor cared, whither—he would rather die than that 
Colonel Sanford should look upon him again —he had sunk so deep 
in infamy it was impossible for him to reform, and he hoped his wife 
would return to her father, and forget a creature so worthless as 
himself. There were many things in it which | forbear to relate. 
Accompanying this letter was a sheet, on which was written a transfer 
of his house and all his servants to a banker, from whom he had 
borrowed large sums of money. Louisa could bear no more, she 
wrung her hands in despair. “Oh! am | never more to see his face, am 
| thus cast off by him | love so devotedly? Though he has abandoned 
himself to every vice, still, still my heart clings to him! Oh, George, my 
dear husband, come back to me, and | will forgive you for all you have 
done, and forget that you have been what you are. | cannot endure 
this miserable life! Back, back thou rising thought!—Spirit of my 
sainted mother look down in compassion on your miserable child! Oh, 
my lather, would to God you were with me!” Louisa ceased her raving, 
dried her tears, and seizing a pen, she hastily wrote a few lines, and 
giving them to her faithful maid, ordered her to send a servant to 
deliver it to his master if he could find him in town. Scarcely had she 
left the room to attend to her mistress’s commands, before she heard 
the report of a pistol and a scream; she hastily returned and found 
Louisa on the floor, with a pistol clenched in her hand. The servants 
soon alarmed the neighbors with their cries; and living next door to 
Mrs. Leonard, and being much attached to her, for her many amiable 
qualities, | hastened to the house; and there, oh, horrid sight! lay 
Louisa, the once beautiful, light-hearted and happy girl, all pale and 
bleeding. . | put my hand to her heart—it had ceased to beat—| gazed 
upon her beautiful face—but that told 


“The change whose pulseless hues reveal The place where death had 
set its seal.” 


The ball had entered her temple, and killed her as quick as thought 
And thus ended the lovely, and the beautiful, the pride, the idol of her 
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fond parent, and the admiration of all who knew her; and three years 
had produced this mighty change! Her father was sent for 
immediately, and reached the house of his dear, unfortunate daughter 
just as the church-hell was tolling for her funeral. Poor man, words are 
inadequate to describe his feelings; he sank under the blow, and soon 
followed hi« daughter to the tomb. Leonard, the miserable husband 
and bloated drunkard, was in town, and received his wife’s letter, and 
intelligence of her horrid end at the same time; it produced but little 
effect on him at the time, for he had drunk until he was almost callous 
to every thing. Such, reader, are some of the dreadful effects of 
drinking. If man would be beloved and respected, and do his duty 
toward his fellow creatures, let him spurn the poisonous cup; no one 
can tell the good it does, but the evils would fill volumes. How many 
young men of the highest order of talents and intellect, who might be 
an honor to themselves and an ornament to their country, have had 
their prospects and the bright anticipations of their fronds forever 
blasted; and finally sank to an untimely and dishonored grave by 
indulging in this poisonous liquid. Like the Upas tree, it destroys all 
that comes within its influence; it scorches and withers up all the 
fountains of affection and sociability, and makes man rather a beast 
than a rational creature. Leonard lived a few years after this awful 
occurrence, and finally died the death of a Drunkard in one of the 
Western States. 


THE LADY’S WORLD OF FASHION. 1842. 


